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PREFACE. 



The object of these Questions and Notes is to give the special student of English 
Constitutional History such hints and guidance as will enable him to prosecute his 
studies with greatest advantage. 

As the references have been made primarily for the use of students in the University 
of Michigan, the limitations of the University Library have been a constant factor In 
the problem of selection. The critic will hardly fail to note omissions of more or less 
importance ; but as the purpose has been to refer only to such books and editions as are 
to be found In the University Library, some such omissions have been unavoidable. It 
is believed, however, that under nearly every question the most Important authorities 
have been cited. 

A greater part of the original authorities even on the earlier questions are to be 
found in translations; the author, therefore, out of a tender regard for the infirmities of 
the non-classical student, has referred to the English versions. 

In the preparation of this new and enlarged edition, frequent use has been made 
by the author of valuable suggestions by former students. For all such he would make 
grateM acknowledgements. In a very especial manner would he recognize the schol- 
arly assistance of Mr. C. M. Gayley, A. B., who has examined and verified all the refer- 
ences, and whose suggestions the author has generally been glad to adopt. 

C JsL, A* 



Umiyebsity of Michigan, September, 1879. 




CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



QUESTION I. 

What was the political condition of England under the 

Anglo-Saxons ? 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES 

The works of (Jildahthk Wish, written A. I). MO, or tliert'aboutM, trout of a]>crio(l 
earlier than that under (liMcu^sion. It 1h. however, a noteworthy faet that hiH 1h the 
ohloNt extant history of Britain. The Preface, Hiutory of tiie HrltoiiH, and Kpistle of 
Glhlas against the Viees of the Age are curiouH in the extnMnts 

Bbde'k KccleMiastleal History is tht^ most important source of knowUMlKe eoiuH^rn- 
Ing the Anglo-Saxons. Bode was born A. I). «7;i ; he died in the year 7.V>. The work 
begins with the earliest British History, and is continued to a period within four years 
of the historian's death. The history until the year A. I). r>l)7, is a (M>mpllatlon of mate- 
rials from (fildas, Oroslus, and others, but after that date it is the n*sultof the most 
careful and trustworthy original research on the part of Bode. Bede has spiced tlie 
drier parts with a luimber of interesting discussions; nor can even the marvellous storicH 
to which he d(fVOtes much space be n>ad without the ac(|ulsltlon of some d(*slrat)Ie infor- 
mation. As Lappenberg says, tho account of Wessex is meagre, but that defect may bo 
in 8(mie part remedied by tho study of th(> Anglo-Saxon ('hronide. 

Anglo-Saxon (■lironidc. These annals are, next to Bedc's lilMtory, of tln^ greatest 
Importance. Beginning with a very brief sketch of antiirior history, they cover a period of 
more than cloven hundred y<>ars, from the year of our liord to tluMleath of King Stephen. 
Their authorship is obscure. Undoubtedly, afler the time of Bede, the chronologii^al 
tables which ha<l composed the annals were copied an<l contlntied by scholars of 
various monasteries. Home such man as Tobias of Itochcster may have collecttMl tho 
abrupt and unsatisfactory notices that remain of Anglo-Saxon history until the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. The narration of events that o(M*urred between the acrcesslon 
of Alfred and the Norman ('on quest throws valuable light upon the subject of sttidy. 

Asrrr'h Gesta Alfredl. As furnishing details of the life of thegreati^st of Anglo- 
Saxon kings, this work should not be omitted in the; critical study of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. An interesting description, n^gardcd, however, by sonu^ as an Interpolation, is 
given of quarrels at the University of Oxford tinder date of KH?; the manner, also, of 
Alfred's domestic government is w<!ll des<Tlbed in the last few pages of the book. 

Ethelwkku's (/hronlc(m. "The beginning of the; world comes first," and wltli 
the year of our liord UTO, " happily ends the fourth book of Tobias Kthelwerd, Quaestor 
and Patrician." On the wliole a d(>lightftil ragout of battles and murders, serv<Ml with 
a few verses of doubtful Latinlty. Kthelwerd wroti; about A. I). 1(M)0. 

FujKRNCR OK Wokckhtkh's Chrouicle is based upon a work of Marianus Hc^)tus, a 
learned Irishman. Florence ma<lc lute of tiiose iiistorhw already mentioned, and 
from the accurate study of these, and other wisi;, he prepared a moNt valuable 
hlBtory ; one which, indeed, is couiidered by itome of next importance to the hlittory of 
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Bede and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The period of which he treats extends ftom A. 
D. 446 to 1117. In the following year he died. Various monks continued his Chron- 
icle to the year of the memorable Parliament of Edward I. 

Henby of Huktinodon was bom towards the close of William I.'s or near the 
beginning of William II.'s reign. He died during the reign of Henry II. The exact dates 
are uncertain. This history of England fh)m the Invasion of Julius Csesar to the 
acces'don of Henry II. consists of eight books, the first six of which are a compilation. 
With the second book begins the narrative of Anglo-Saxon conquests; the battle of Hast- 
ings is described in the sixth. From the time of William II. the work is more original. 
Henry of Huntingdon is not a mere chronicler of events. He goes at some length into 
the reasons of things; he adds color to the outlines scrawled by his predecessors; he 
approaches the character of a historiaa. He Intersperses the history with the speeches 
of his heroes. His battles of Evesdune and Hastings and the account of Canute's reign 
faintly remind the susceptible of Thucydldes. 

The first two books of William of Malmbsbusy's History of the Kings of England 
will be found useful. They treat of the whole Saxon Period. Malmesbury and Hunting- 
don were contemporaries, and the style of their writing is somewhat similar. Malmes- 
buiy's history has, perhaps, obtained more celebrity than that of Huntingdon. 

Qeoffbby of Monmouth, Bishop of St. Asaph's in the year 1152, was a monger of 
old wives' fables. His Historia Britonum, professedly translated from a history found in 
Armorica, assumes some slight flavor of truth after the account of King Arthur's death. 
Between that date and 689, when the story closes, somewhat of the state of Britain may 
be learned. 

RooEB OF HovEDEN livcd in the reign of Henry II. His annals are for the most part 
a transcription. 

INGULPH, Abbot of Cboyland, has written an attractively exaggerated history of 
his Abbey from 704-1089. The production is most unreliable. It is thought by many 
antiquarians that the entire work is a fabrication of monks of a later period ; by many 
that Ingulph was himself the liar. The charters so profusely furnished might be useful 
were they not generally spurious. Still, from the midst of fable there is considerable 
information to be gleaned concerning Anglo-Saxon manners and history. This worthy 
pseudologist, if indeed he is to be blamed, died 1109. 

For the best account of the original authorities of this period, see Lappenberg, Vol. 
I., Literary Introduction, pp. xxiii.-lv. For a mere list of the same, see Student's Hume, 
p. 76. 



MODERN WORKS. 

Stubbs's Select Charters. For a clear and interesting account of the Anglo-Saxon 
system, consult pt. i. pp. 1-13. The extracts from Anglo-Saxon laws in pt 1. give the 
earliest information concerning public assemblies, taxation, fines, etc. 

Stubbs's Constitutional History, chaps, iii. to viii. inclusive, especially chaps, v. and 
vi. Stubbs is the most important of all authorities, and on every question should be 
freely used. 

Kemble's Saxons in England is also entitled to the highest consideration. The work 
is not a history but a description of Saxon institutions. By consulting the table of con- 
tents it will be easy to select what is wanted. 

Palgravb's English Commonwealth, vol. i. Chaps, iv. vii. are especially reliable 
on the subject of Early Courts. 

Wbight's Essays on Archaeology, vol. 1. Chaps, vii. and ix., are valuable illustrated 
papers on Anglo-Saxon Antiquities and Architecture. 



Of Anglo-Saxon authors a good account is Weight's Biographia Brltannica liter- 
aria, Anglo Saxon period. 

Wbight's History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments, chaps, i. to v. 

Pearson's Early and Middle Ages of England, chaps. xyi.-xyiii. 

Turner's History of England, vol. iii., book viii . Chaps, i.-iii. are a full discussion of 
the Cyning, his election, officers, and prerogatives. In chaps, v. and vi. the composition 
andpowers of the Witenagemot are described. The student will notice withinterest the 
Just praise bestowed upon this, the first idea of a parliament. Chap. viii. bears directly 
upon the question and should be carefully read as affording an insight into causes the 
political influence of which is at the present day perceptible. 

Lappenberg's History of England, vol. ii., p. 805. The origin of titles of nobility, the 
duties of nobles, the condition of flreemen, slaves, and clergy may be studied to advant- 
age; also, the account of the ancient divisions of land, the laws and the administration 
of justice. Beginning with p. 350, the history of guilds and of the municipal system of 
England Is traced shortly but with perspicuity. Lappenberg is an authority frequently 
cited by the more recent writers. 

Hallam's Middle Ages. Writing in 1818, Hallam unfortunately had not such 
facilities for original research as later years have developed. Most of the editions, 
English and American, in one volume, are reprints of this first edition, and should be 
avoided. His revision of 1848 corrected many errors, but recent scholarship shows that 
some still remain. But whatever Hallam has written is worth reading, and careful 
reading. No author has held the balance of probabilities with a steadier hand. Vol. ii., 
chap, viii., pt. i., presents a remarkably clear and concise account of the most impor- 
tant Saxon institutions ; especially worthy of remark is the discussion upon Feudal 
Tenures before the Conquest. Consult also Notes to chap. viii. Notes v. to viii. on Wit- 
enagemot, Hundred Court, Judiciary, and Trial by Jury, demand particular consid- 
eration. 

Stephens's DeLolme, vol. i., pp. 3-18. Special stress is laid upon the growth of the 
English Constitution in contradistinction to any false opinion that may exist with 
regard to its creation. Observe also the pre-eminently Saxon aspect of English Institu- 
tions, and the tendency of Anglo-Saxon laws to the abolition of slavery. 

Creasy's English Constitution, p. 39. An able discussion of the opinions of Hallam, 
Palgrave, and Kemble, accompanied by additional information concerning the nature 
of Anglo-Saxon polity, and of the supreme assembly. Creasy has attempted to avoid all 
party dispute in the search after truth. His chapters are valuable to the student as a pop- 
ular condensation of most imi>ortant investigations. The relative weight of aristocratic 
and democratic principles during the infancy of the English Constitution deserves much 
thought : also the distinctively aristocratic composition of the Witenagemot. 

Creasy's History of England, vol. i., chap. Fi. A somewhat fuller>ccount than that 
given in the preceding reference. Few authorities, however, are quoted, since the book 
was mainly written during service in the East. The peculiarity of Anglo-Saxon timoc- 
racy is again insisted on, and some space is devoted to ecclesiastical influence, to the 
election and powers of the king, and to ciiminal trials. 

GuizoT's History of Representative Government, pt. i., lects. iv. and v. The enemy of 
the Second Empire and advocate of Representative Government in France brings to bear 
upon the history of English representative institutions vast knowledge and penetrating 
judgment, both of which are the result of long experience. This work.is rewritten from 
a series of lectures delivered in 1820. The preservation of the lecture form adds, if possi- 
ble, to the clearness of the author's style. His method of thought is judicial, reminding 
one of the Impartiality of Hallam. Note particularly the frequent comparisons drawn 
between the various governments of Europe from the earliest times. Guizot's ezaoii- 
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naton into the origin of jury, and into erroneous doctrines concerning central institu- 
tions of the realm will be of especial Interest. 

Bkocgham'h British Constitution, chap. x. Henry, Lord Brougham, was a man of 
extraordinary ability, but tilled with an inordinate belief in the infallibility of selfl As 
will be noticed in later Knj?lish histtjry, he played a most important part in the reform 
of 1832, and, after some thirty years of subsequent political and literary life, he was 
certainly well fitted for the task he has here accomplished. The book may be regarded 
as a series of profoundly entertainint? essays, and should be consulted in the study of 
English Constitutional History on all possible occasions ; for, although the author's opin- 
ions are frequently vehement and sometimes untenable, still they are the outcome of 
the honest thought of a man of great ability and knowledge. The present chapter 
sets forth the obscurity of early English polity, shows the aristocratic nature of the gov- 
ernment, and <'.lose8 with a strangely lugubrious statement as to the real condition of the 
Anglo-Saxon people. 

Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest, vol. i., chap. iii. Such an introduction as 
that afforded by this and the other chapters of the fir^t volume wasuudoubtedly|necessary 
to a correct understanding of the vast subject under consideration. Freeman's account 
of Anglo-Saxon in.stitutions is, as he observes, derived principally from the works of 
Kemblc and Palgrave. Notice particularly the sections on the origin and power of the 
Witenagemot, and on the Imperial Power of the King; the latter of these gives a much 
more adequate idea of the subject than does Kemble's sixth chap., bk. i. 

Longman's lectures on the History of England are a very simple exposition of the 
matter. Originally delivered before a society of English laborers they have since been 
revised and contain much interesting reading. For territorial divisions of England, 
see p. 38. The maps and illustrations are very valuable. 



QUESTION II. 

What political and constitutional changes were introduced 
into England by the Norman conquest? 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Of those mentioned under the first Question, the following may be again consulted 
with great profit : Saxon Chronicle. Rogerof Hoveden, Ingulph, Henry of Huntingdon, 
Florence of Worcester, William of Malmcsbury. 

In addition to these there are others whose writings cover the period under 
discussion: 

Ordericus Vita lis, born in England in 1075, is the author of a History of England 
and Normandy which has only of late years met with due consideration in England. 
Vitalis's Ecclesiastical History consists in all of thirteen books, together with a chronicle 
of the Abbey of St. Evroult, of which he was a monk. Living, as he did, in Normandy, 
but with strong English sympathies, Ordericus had excellent opportunities for the com- 
pilation of a joint history of the Norman rule on either side the channel. The books 
are a mass of hopeless confusion. The story slips from Dan to Beersheba, from the 
invasion of 1066 to the legend of St. Judoc, 650, from the death of Henry I. to the ascen- 
sion into heaven of our Lord Jesus Christ. The history of England under William I. 
may be gleaned from the prairies stretching between bk. iii., chap, xiv., and bk. viii., 
chap. 1. 

Roger of Wendover's Flowers of History comprises the history of England from A. 
D. 46 to 1235. Wendover was a monk of St. Albans. His work is embodied in Matthew 
Paris's Historia Major. It is a digest of materials obtained from previous historians, 



accompanied by a narratiou of events ^contemporary with the author's life. His history 
from the year 1066, and especially the latter part of it, is most valuable. The author 
died in 1237. There is given in Giles's edition of Wendover a very useful chronological 
table of early English Chronicles. 



MODERN WORKS. 

8101883*8 Constitutional History, vol. i., chaps, ix., xi., xlii. In chaps, xlii., pp. 608-623, 
is the best brief account of the origin of juries. 

Stubbs's Select Charters, pts. iii. and iv., may be examined with great profit. 

Wright's Domestic Manners, chaps, v., vi., with good illustrations. 

Pearson's Early and Middle Ages of England, chap. xiii. on Result of Conquest, 
and chap, xxxiii. on Anglo-Norman Law Courts, is excellent. 

Turner, vol. iv., chap, xiv., has a good account of the rise of Chivalry in England. 

Mill's History of Chivalry, vol. i., chap, viii., gives a sketch of Chivalry from Nor- 
man Conquest to death of Edward II. 

Guizot's History of Represeatative Government, pt. ii., lects. iii., iv., v. Lect. iii. is 
admirably adapted to the question. The peculiar differences between the fortunes of 
popular liberty in England and in those continental countries overwhelmed by bar- 
barian hordes, is thoroughly explained. The position of the clergy in English politics 
and the importance of Saxon and Norman Institutions I'espectively in the fusion which 
ultimately followed the Conquest are matters of much weight. In lects. iv. and v., 
the inordinate power of royalty under the early Norman kings is shown acting upon 
baronial opinion and prodticing a gradual resistance on the part of the feudal aristoc- 
racy. The quibbles of Tories and j Whigs concerning the nature of the Anglo-Norman 
Great Council will be. entertaining. 

Freeman's Growth of the English Constitution, pp. 51-73. The last paragraph com- 
mencing on the 51st page, is very striking. The gran d effect of the conquest here hinted at 
is considered more at large in the next chapter. The gradual development of the English 
Constitution, the identity of the House of Lords and the Witenagemot, the influence of 
William I.'s character, the union of the English and Norman elements, are treated in a 
most attractive manner. 

Freeman's Norman Conquest, vol. v., chap, xxiv., will be of the greatest value. The 
introduction discusses the anomalous character of the Norman Conquest, and shows how 
that c«)nquest made rather than unmade the English people. Dr. Freeman then treats at 
some length of the external as well as the internal effects of the Conquest. The study 
is masterly, both in style and in matter, and if anything may be called exhaustive, this 
chapter certainly deserves the epithet. 

Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. ii., chap, viii., pt. ii., also note x. The Conquest is 
spoken of as a very natural result of the state of affairs in England: some space is 
devoted to a descfiption of William I.'s tyranny and good judgment withal. The thor- 
ough establishment in England of the Feudal System is of vast imporance, but even 
more important is the innovation upon that system introduced by William. Mark care- 
fully Hallam's account of the Anglo-Saxon Courts and of the origin of Common Law. 

Creasy's English Constitution, chap, vi., p. 59. A brief sketch of changes. Chaps, 
vii. and viii. furnish a good account of the English Feudal System, also of the influence 
exercised by the Feudal aristocracy on the one side over the king, on the other over 
the lower classes. 

Creasy's History of England, vol.i., p.'lSS, and p. 315. A vivid picture of the char- 
acter of the Normans. 

Brougham's British Constitution, chap. xi. The necessity of keeping in mind Wil- 
B 
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llam'8 foreign power is urged. The Conquest did not substitute Norman polity for 
that of the English, but moulded the Anglo-Saxon Into the Anglo-Norman. 

Stephens'b DeLolme, chap. 11., sect. 1. Stephens has entered with much Interest to 
the reader into many such terms as "scot and lot/' " sac and soc:" he describes 
clearly the various tenures of land, and gives what information could be given concern- 
ing legislative assemblies. 

Pictorial History of England^vol. i., p. 562. The aoeount of Feudalism is very similar 
to that in Guizot's Civilization in Europe, lect. iv. The remarks with reference to 
officers of the king's court, to the substitution of general for local Jurisdiction, and to 
the history of the Jury system, are good. 

Hume, vol. i., chap. iv. 

Thierry's Norman Conquest, bks. v. and vi., may be read cursorily. They give an 
instructive history of William I.'s reign, one, however, which shows a strong sympa- 
thy for the state of the Saxon people. 

Linoard's History of England, vol. 1., last half of chap. viii. Lingard always enters 
with imuch feeling into his narration of events ; it is noticeable, moreover, that he 
most frequently sides with the conquered party. Especial attention should be paid 
to the changes in judicial i proceedings, and to the separation of the secular flrom the 
spiritual courts. 

Oldfield's Representative History, vol. 1., p. 124., on the representative system ftoia 
William's death to the year 1216, will be useful as indicative of some national develop- 
ment under the early Norman kings. 

Forsyth's History of Trial by Jury is an excellent monograph. The chapter on the 
Anglo-Norman period sums up with ability the legal changes brouipht about by the 
conquerors. Sections i., ii., and ill. are most noteworthy. 

Johnson's Normans in Europe, Epochs of History series. This little book is, as 
are all the little books of the series, exceedingly attractive, and to pleasure is added 
information. Chaps, ix., xiii., and xvii. bear most particularly upon the question. 

Longman's Lectures on the History of England, lect. ii., pp. 75-150. A very full account 
of the Feudal System, and of the most prominent features of the general government 
and the courts of law under the Normans. On the 151st page is a list of authorities 
which may be found useful. 

Green's History of the English People, vol. 1., bk. ii., chap, i., is a neat statement of 
tbe condition of affairs in the latter part of the eleventh century. It shows the real 
benefit derived by England from the Conquest, the new elements of social life, and the 
changed position of the church. 

Knight's Popular History, vol. i., chap. xv. A general treatment of domestic as well 
as of political matters with fitting illustrations. 

For an account of authorities, see Lappenberg, vol. i., Literary Introduction, pp. 
Iv.-lxii For modem historians on this period, ibid pp. Ixli.-lxviii. Student's Hume, 
p. 182. 



QUESTION III. 

To what extent did the Great Charter immediately or 
remotely affect the cause of Liberty in England ? 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES 

The History of Matthew of Paris, to which so frequent reference is made by writers 
on this period Is. as before stated, an enlarged copy of Roger of Wendover*s Flowers 
of History. 
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Wbndoves's History, vol. ii., (Giles's edition) contains matter most necessary for the 
events which led to Magna Carta, and to these inuuediately following. The history of 
John's reign begins on p. 180. The reason of the irritation of the Barons against the 
king is given on p. 276 ; commencing also with the same reference is the charter of Henry 
I., as presented to the conference at St. Paul's by Stephen Langton. On pp. 303-22 are 
given details of events from the conference at St. Edmund's to the memorable agreement 
at Runnymede, between Staines and Windsor, June 15th, 1215. And the quaint story 
loses none of its interest till the very death of him, 

"Qui moriens multum sedavit inorbe tumultum." 

Roger tells amid much truth, some little falsehood ; falsehood, moreover, concern- 
ing things not real but visionary. To the lover of curious literature, the maw of Roger 
will reveal delightfully diabolic and purgatorial capabilities. 

Roger de Hoveden, vol. ii., p. 456. Reign of King John until the year 1201. Hove- 
den's annals are an important authority on the early part of this reign. On page 52L is 
the meeting of the Barons at Leicester, .and their first refusal to obey royal orders ; an 
instance of that spirit which afterwards demanded the charter. The chronicles of cer- 
tain abbeys, especially Waverly and Dunstable, afford desirable information. 

The second continuation of Ingulph's History of Croyland, although nothing is said 
of Magna Carta, shows in seme degree the character of King John. Consult pp. 297-316. 

For very interesting /oc^mi^ of the charters see Reports on the Public Records of 
the United Kingdom, Appendix. 



MODERN WORKS. 

Stubbs's Select Charters, pp. 260-298. 

Stubbs's Constitutional History, vol. 1., pp. 513-544. A comprehensive relation of the 
immediate causes of the Charter. John's quarrel with the church, his mlsgovcrnment, 
the disgust of the Barons, etc., also a discussion of the more remarkable clauses of 
Magna Carta. 

The struggle for the Charters during the period following John's reign is well por- 
trayed in Stubbs, vol. ii., pp. 1-72. 

A more vivid account of the alternate violation and confirmation of the Charter is 
given in Guizot*8 Representative Government, pt ii., lects. viii. and ix. 

Thompson's Essay on the Magna Carta. This volume contains a descriptive essay, 
an English translation of the Charter, copies of the Confirmation Charters, and very full 
notes. A careful study of pp. 159-328 will be more tedious and more profitable than the 
study of any other reference on this subject. 

Creasy's History of England, chap, xi., is a history of John's reign. Beginning with 
p. 326, the author comments on the leading points of the Charter. A translation of the 
Charter as confirmed in the ninth year of Henry I. occupies chap, xii., of Creasy's Eng- 
lish Constitution ; Chap.^xi. has the text of John's Charter, with valuable comments ; 
but the best discussion afforded by Creasy is to be found in Chap. xiii. 

Brougham's British Constitution, chap, xii., p. 162. A very few pages are devoted 
strictly to the Great Charter. Notice the union of barons and people against John as 
of great importance ; also the provision pertaining to the summoning of Parliament. 

Stephens's DeLolme, vol. i., pp. 50-65, on Magna Carta, Legislative Assemblies, and 
Borough Institutions. Stephens shows that no deductions with regard to the legislative 
body either at that or any previous period, can be made from the text of the Charter. 
The advantages gained by all x>arties— clergy, barons, and people are well set forth. 

Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 308. The author is most earnest in the vin- 
^oation of the merits of tb9 QW9,% Obarter, against those who, for fKsbioo's sitke, depB^- 
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date its value. The Charter, though itself a superstratum, is undoubtedly a foundation. 
By it, above all other things, freedom ef trial and purity of justice were confirmed ; and 
" from this period a new soul was infused into the people of England." But the results 
of the Charter are most manifest in the records of subsequent history ; Hallam, accord- 
ingly, has pointed out advantages accruing to .the cause of liberty from the strangely 
propitious and unfortunate reign of Henry III. His remarks deserve much study. 

Guizot's Representative Government, pt. ii., lect. vil., contains the history and 
important clauses of the Charter, together with an analysis of the same. Lects. viii. 
and ix. discuss the charters of Henry III. and Edward I. This sequel of the history of 
the Great Charter conveys much information concerning the true nature of that 
Charter. 

LiNGARD, vol. iii., chap. i. Perhaps there is no more fascinating history of John's 
reign. It can hardly be read without an increase4 feeling of hatred towards this 
mean and worthless brother of the brave but still worthless Coeur de Lion. Lingard 
evidently tries to exculpate John's whining submission to the .Pope, an action which 
was only in keeping with the mad folly of the entire reign. 

Hume, vol. i., chap, xi., embodies much matter of an interest similar but inferior to 
that aflforded by Lingard. 

Pictorial History of England, vol.i., p. 515, reign of John; p. 671, reign of Henry III. 

Knight's Popular. History, chap, xxiii., p. 347. 

Turner's History of England, vol. iv., p. 420, an analysis of Magna Carta. 

In Stubbs's Early Plantagenets, p. 151, will be found a statement, short and clear, of 
the baronial quarrel and its results. 

Green's History of the English People, vol. i., p. 240. 



QUESTION IV. 

Legislative Institutions in England before the permanent 
establishment of the House of Commons as a separate branch of 
Parliament. 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Matthew op Paris is the best authority on the history of the period. He lived 
during the reign of Henry iii., and died some two or three years after the death of the 
king whose miserable misgovemment he has so faithfully recorded. Matthew was one 
of " the Monks of St. Albans ; " he took up the mantle of Roger of Wendover, and wore 
it with an easier grace. His works are Historia Major, an annotated edition of Wendo- 
ver's Flowers of History; an abridgment of that chronicle called Historia Minor: and 
lives of the Offas and the earlier abbots of St. Albans. Wendover's work passed for 
sometime as the production of one Matthew of Westminster, an ancient fraud whose 
existence was suspicious, and whose grey hairs rest without a requiem. From 1235-1273 
the history of England is written by Matthew Paris. His statements are generally trust- 
worthy ; he draws just conclusions,— it is a happy thing to meet a chronicler who draws 
any conclusions; his information was obtained from the proper sources; the king him- 
self was his patron, but the king's kindness has not softened Matthew's colors. For Earl 
Simons's dealings with the king and country, see vol. iii., p. 285, et seq. 



MODERN WORKS. 

This question necessitates, in 'the first place, a review of such references under 
questions I. and II. as deal with Saxqu and An^lo-Norman Ck)urt8 ; In the second place, 
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a Study of those changes under the early Plantagenets which resulted in the establish- 
ment of parliament, and the definite separation of the two houses. 

Stubbs's Constitutional History is undoubtedly the best authority on this question. 
Vol. i., chap, v., already mentioned under Question I., contains much information with 
regard to the township assemblies under the Saxons, the burh-gemots, the hundred- 
moots, the shires, and shire-moots. Notice carefully the machinery of the courts, the 
nomination and powers of the gerefa, of the ealdorman, and the four best men. The 
question of double government in.the shire-moot is one of interest; also, that of legisla- 
tive action in the same court. Observe the characteristic peculiarities which distinguish 
the shlre-moot from the Witenagemot. Chap, vi., pp. 11S-I40, on the Witenagemot must 
be thoroughly understood before any examination of subsequent assemblies can be 
attempted. Stubbs presents the true growth of the Witenagemot, as a dependent upon 
royalty, and shows the ecclesiastical as well as the secular power of that body. What 
indisputable rights had the Witenagemot? Chap, ix., g 123, on the Magnum Concilium 
under the Norman kings, is a continuation of chap, vi. Note the changes in the consti- 
tution of the shiremoots, hundred-moots, court-barons, and court-leets. Page 469 on the 
Assizes of Clarendon should be read, also chap. xiii. The student will remember that 
under the Anglo-Saxon kings there had been representation, but merely local, that under 
the early Normans there had been administration, but that g eneral. With the middle of 
the twelfth century begins the amalgamation of races, of tongues, and of institutions. 
The National Council, methods of taxation, the early history of representation, are ably 
discussed. The influence also of clerical example upon representation is made 
manifest. As respects the history of legislative assemblies, and of representation until 
the date of Magna Carta, especially useful knowledge may be obtained from the refer- 
ences already made to Palgrave, Kemble, Creasy, Stephens's DeLolme, Wright, Guizot, 
and others. 

Fox the further development of constitutional government the following references 
may be consulted : Stubbs, vol. ii., chaps, xiv. and xv., pp. 72-304. In chap. xiv. the Mad 
Parliament and the Parliament of 1265 are fully described. The Parliament of 1265, 
'' although not primarily and essentially a constitutional assembly," is of vast impor- 
tance. The great events after the Parliament of 1294 were especially critical. The Par- 
liament of 1295 was a parliament of the Estates; compare this Parliament with that of 
1269. Chap. XV., on the System of the Estates, and the constitution under Edward I., is 
perhaps the most valuable on this period. For representation, pp. 220-253. The date of 
the division of the houses will afford opportunity for discussion. With regard, however, 
to this period, do not treat the actual establishment of the House of Commons as dei>end- 
ent upon the division of parliament into two houses. 

Freeman's English Constitution, pp. 73-94. The work of the "martyred earl," 
the continuation of his work by Edward I., the accident of the two houses, the distinct- 
ive features of British nobility, are interestingly i>ortrayed. 

GuizoT, in his History of Representative Government, gives several very attractive 
lectures on parliamentary representation. Lects. xii., xiii. of pt. ii., pp. 351-376, sketch 
in detail the formation of Parliament, and the causes which tended to the separation 
of the shire representatives from the baronial interest. With regard to the admission of 
shire, borough, and city members, the parliaments of 1254, 1273, 1283, should not be over- 
looked. 

The essence of the whole matter of parliaments may be obtained flx)m Stubbs's 
Select Charters, pp. 307. 403. 417, 457, 472. 

Brougham's British Constitution, p. 168. 

Pauli's Pictures of Old England, on the Parliament in the fourteenth century, pp. 
73-99, a summary review from the Saxon period, displaying particular reverence for 
the era of Magna Carta. 
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Pauu's Simon de Montfort, pp.'88. 162, 280. Valuable as a biography of the one great 
man of a notable age. The details of Simon's life are not the only interesting matter in 
this book; the motives assigned to Simon's actions give many of those actions a peculiar 
dress. In the epilogue is drawn an apt comparison between the Aragoueso constitu- 
tion and the constitution of England. 

Pbothebo's Simon de Montfort, an excellent work, is fuller in discussion, and more a 
history of constitutional changes than Pauli's. Pages 1-14, on Rise of Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment, and the chapters on the Revolution of 1238, and on the Government of Simon, 
irill be of benefit to the reader. It would not be amiss to read the whole book. 

HoMEBSHAM Ck>x, Autient Parliamentary Elections. A very scholarly work. The 
preliminary chapters are well adapted to a proper examination of the first part of this 
question. Chaps, iii. and iv. present some novel ideas on the construction of county 
courts before and after the conquest. The democratic character not only of the county 
courts, but of other Saxon assemblies, is insisted on ; and material evidence is brought 
to prove the presence of viUains even in the assemblies of the Saxon, as well as of the 
Norman period. Chap, v., p. 86, shows careful investigation into parliamentary history, 
and bears especially upon the second part of this question. Read also the first part of 
chap, viii., and the first part of chap. ix. Pictorial History of England, p. 681. 

Stubbs's Early Plantagenets, chaps, ix. and x., is a concise and useful treatment of 
Simon de Montfort's career, and of the Parliaments of Edward I. 

Ranks, History of England, vol. i., pp. 58-71, on Foundation of Parliamentary Consti- 
tution, should not be omitted. 

Cbeasy, chap, xiii., pp. 169-182. The representative system traced, the division 
into two houses, its history and the political merit of representation discussed. 

Cbeasy^ History of England, vol. i., p. 342, on Simon de Montfort. Page 443 on the 
foundation of the constitution. This is an attractive history of the period. 

Fbbeican's Historical Essays, Series I. Essay ii., p. 40, on the continuity of English 
history presents a contrast of the several peculiarities of English, French, and German 
legislative institutions. 

HaI/LAM's Middle Ages, vol. ii., chap, viii., pt ii., p. 310, and vol. ill., pp. 1-40. The 
Notes appended to pt. ill., of chap, viii., especially Notes iii.-x., will be found to be of 
great value. They should be read in connection with the text, inasmuch as they correct 
certain errors into which the author fell in his first edition. The notes are not contained 
in either of the one volume editions. The paragraphs on parliamentary representation 
are very interesting; the case.of St. Albans, touching earlier representation of boroughs, 
oflfers a large question for controversy. 

LiNGABD, vol. iii., pp. 160-172, describes Henry III.'s Parliament as well as the nature 
of ancient writs. Also, see p. 245, on constitution of Parliament under Edward I. 

Hume, vol. ii., last half of chap, zii., and chap, xlii., p. 284. His relation of the 
successes of Montfort, and of the improvements introduced by that wily " conspirator." 
that " tyrant," that " truckler to popularity," is marked by the most unwarranted, most 
spiteful bias. Montfort's parliament is, in the eyes of Hume, merely a piece of snivel- 
ling, underhand policy. 

Gbben's History of the English People, vol. i., bk. iii. The Charters, beginning with 
the Provisions of Oxford, p. 290. Beginning on p. 349, will be found a very clear treat- 
ment of the parliamentary reforms of Edward I. 

Stephen's DeLolme, vol. i., pp. 75-102. Pari. Hist. Eng., 58-98. From 1258 to 1295. 
LoNewAN's Lectures on the History of England, pp. 200-286. " The King's straggles 
with the Barons ; beginning 1248." 
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QUESTION V. 

The Development of Representative Government from the 
permanent establishment of the Commons to the accession of 
the House of Tudor. 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

FBonsART's Chronicles of England, France and Spain, and the Adjoining Oonntiietv 
John Froissart was born in the year 1887, in Hainanlt; he was probably of good fiunily, 
and he spent his life in the company of the great His advantages for writing history 
were many. He travelled over the greater part of Europe, he had access to state docu- 
ments, and he had information teom the mouths of those who were the chief acton of 
his time. He lived both in England and in France. His sympathies were French. His 
Chronicles contain among other things the events of the reigns of Edward III. aad 
Richard II. There are four books. The first extends ftom 1826-1879 , the second ftom 
1376-1885 ; the third from 1382-18i^9 : the fourth fh)m 1389-1400. His style is very fascina- 
ting, but his statements are, notwithstanding his facilities for investigation, inaccurate. 
He tells delightful stories ; his court intrigues let down, perhaps, the dignity of history. 
He has heroes,— the Black Prince is one.— but every nation except the French is collect- 
ively a blackguard at the core. The first thirty years of his history are taken ftom the 
works of Jean le Bel. 

Fabyan's New Chronicles of England and France. There are seven parts, massive 
and dull. The seventh pertains to the period under discussion. The reign of Edward 
III. begins on p. 438; of Richard II.. on p. 528; of Henry IV.. on p. 564; of Edward IV., 
p. 652. The author was conversant with French, and was a good Latin scholar. An 
alderman of London, he has given that city the principal place in his narrative ; but 
there is much valuable information in his musty pages as to details of national history. 
His reigns of the Lancastrian kings are very full, and are marked by evident partiality ; 
the House of York, manifestly, was not loved by Fabyan. He died about 1611. 

Sir Thomas M ore's History of Richard III., More's Works, vol. il., p. 149. A very 
minute but unfinished account of the reign. Since More was only nine years of age 
at the time of Richard's death, the work is not strictly original evidence. It is probable 
however, that his information was obtained from Archbishop Merton, with whom he 
lived. Richard's reputation does not leave Mere's hands with increased lustre. Indeed 
it is flrom More and Shakespeare that the common impression of Richard's name has 
been derived. 

Fenn's Paston Letters, Ramsey's edition. These letters passed between the members 
of a family of some note; they treat, for the most part, of domestic matters, and are the 
oest account now extant, of social life in England during the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. But incidentally there is much light thrown on affbirs of state, and on tl^e 
manner of political wire-pulling. As to the'influence of the aristocracy upon elections 
of knights, etc., see introduction, p. xlx. The letters in vol. i., pp. 85, 86, 60, 61, 63, 87, 
110, 124, 180,135, 136, 173; and in vol. ii.,pp. 56. 69, 70,'are excellent authority on the subject 
of elections. For a valentine of the fifteenth century from the " merriest maiden on 
ground" to her right worshipful dear John, see vol, ii., pp. 104-5. Sir John Fenn was an 
antiquary of high repute. He was himself joined to the relics of the past in 1794. 

Sir John Fortescue wrote his famous work De Laudibus Legum Anglise at some 
time between the years 1464 and 1470. He was chancellor of King Henry VL, and wrote 
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ihlB work for the benefit of the crown prince. Chap, xvil., zviii., and xix., are of 
especial value. On p. 56 may be found a celebrated passage showing the limitations to 
which the king was subjected even at that time. 

For other authorities from John to Henry VII., see Student's Hume, p. 240; from 
Edward II. to Henry VII., Green'a History of the English People, vol. 1., p. 375. 

MODERN WORKS. 

Si;UBBS's Constitutional History, vol. ii.. chap. zvi. The history of the Commons is the 
distinctive feature of English history during the fourteenth century. See p. 823 for the 
Ordainers and Ordinances ; p. 381, for the coupling of conditions with money grants ; p. 
428, for Good Parliament, and the works of the Good Parliament ; p. 480, for the legislation 
of Richard II. Chap, zvili. gives to the knights of the shire, as the true upholders of 
national right, due praise, and explains the reciprocal action, during the period, of the 
principles of constitutional freedom and the counter principles of royal prerogative. 
Of much interest are the checks upon royal abuses, the impeachment of 1376, the tight- 
ening of the vulgar clutch upon the vulgar purse-strings, tbe history of petitions and of 
the evasions thereof in high places, the freedom of discussion in parliament, and the 
influence upon legislation of the clergy and nobility. Vol . iii., chap, xviii., sketches the 
history of the houses of Lancaster and York. On p. 237, see a review of parliamentary 
working throughout the period. 

Green's History of the English People, vol. ii., bk. iv., on the Parliaments from 1307-1461. 
For relations of Parliament to king after the death of Edward I., see p. 379. On p. 393 
the estate of the Commons is set forth, the union of knights and burgesses is emphasized 
Notice as marking the reign of Edward III., the effects of his wars upon the powers of 
Parliament, and the growing weakness of baronage and clergy as opposed to the strength 
of the Commons ; pp. 413 and 455. Vol. ii., pp. 1-25, on Parliament under the House of 
York, is good. Observe the result of limitation of the suffrage. 

Creasy's English Constitution, pp. 212-247. A concise history of the growth of rep- 
resentative power under the last Plantagenet kings. Besides the more commonly asserted 
principles of parliamentary government, there is mentioned the growing interference of 
that body in matters of peace and war. Note the anxiety manifested for a seat in the 
Commons. 

Creasy's History of England, vol. ii., pp. 211-231, on the internal history of Edward 
III.'s reign,— a commentary on the actions of parliament. Reference may be made to pp. 
445-516 for constitutional changes between 1377 and. 1485. 

Guizot's Representative Government, pt. ii., lects. xiv., xv., xvi., is an examination 
of the electoral system in the fourteenth century. From p. 418 to p. 519, nothing should 
be omitted; beginning with the division of the houses, the author passes over the whole 
life of representation until the accession of Henry VII. This is a most philosophical 
treatment of the entire subject. 

Homersham Cox, Antlent Parliamentary Elections, pp. 86-120. Early Parliaments 
and County Suffrage after the fourteenth century. Quotations and extremely useful 
inferences from petitions, writs, statutes, etc., between 1327 and 1485. On p. 148 two 
questions are proposed, (1; What boroughs sent members to Parliamen ? (2) Who were 
the electors? 

PaULI's Pictures of Old England, p. 96. Somewhat may be learned from this essay 
of the habits of the houses during the fourteenth century. 

Ranke's History of England, vol. i., pp. 74-96. This history, as the title shows, treats 
" principally of the seventeenth century ;" the author's survey, however, of the preced- 
ing centuries portrays clearly not only the domestic history of England, but also her 
foreign rielations. This reference extends from 1399-1485. 

Freeman's Historical Essays, Series 1., Essay v. The reign of Edward III., p. 121 
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Dr. Freeman notices the "invisible" changes of the reign, and the accidental growth 
of parliamentary power as aided by the useless victories and territorial losses of Edward 
III. 

Brougham's British Constitution, chap, xiii., government of England under the 
Plantagcnets. The obscurity of the proceedings of Parliament after 1327, the careless 
preparation of acts of parliament, the even tenor of constitutional government, during 
Henry V.'s successes, the continued irregularity of baronial and plebeian influence upon 
the crown are a few of the thoughts presented. 

Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. iii., chap, viii., pt. iii., pp. 40-159. UsefUl examination 
of important questions. The remarks, also, on the reign of Henry VI., and of Edward IV. 
should be read. Notes 3, 8. 9, and 11, to pt. iii., are important 

Parliamentary History of England, vol. i., p. 140, the accession of Edward II., vol. 
ii., p. 400, accession of the House of Tudor. It would be diflScult to give any particular 
references. The work is compiled chiefly from the Rolls, Records, and Journals of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Stephens's DeLolme, vol. 1., pp. 102-150. In the treatment of each reign there is a 
section devoted to legislative assemblies ; notice also the sections on royal authority* 
importance of Parliament, taxation, etc. 

LiNOARD, vol. iv., pp. 112-133, on the constitution under Edward III., and the policy of 
the king; also, p. 321 ; vol. v., p. 167, on Henry VI.'s administration. 

Hume, vol. ill., chap. xxviii.,p. 83. The laws against unfair returns and other abuses 
in elections are mentioned ; also parliamentary attacks upon the power of the church. 

Longman's Life and Times of Edward III., vol. i., chap, xix., on domestic legisla- 
tion. The exclusion of Lawyers from Parliament is noticeable. Vol. 11., chaps, v., x., 
and especially, xiii. For a very short and good account of parliamentary growth, see 
May's Democracy in Europe, vol. 11., pp. 363-^0. 



QUESTION VI. 

What were the political relations of King and Parliament 
during the reign of the Tudors ? 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Grafton's Chronicles, vol. 11., 1189-1558, inclusive; published 1609. Henry VIL's 
reign commences p. 157. 

Herbert's Life of Henry VIII. Edward Herbert. Lord Cherhury, lived 1581-1648. 
He, therefore, is not strictly an original authority, but his information was generally 
trustworthy and is very complete. Herbert thinks too well of the " gentleness of our 
King." 

State Papers (Record Commission) during Henry VIII's reign. Part I., Letters 
between Henry and Wolsey, 1518-1530 ; Part II., between the King and his other ministers, 
1530-47. Published, 1830, by a Board of Commissioners appointed by George IV. and 
William IV. Among the commissioners were Peel and Macaulay's friend Croker. 

Camden's History of Elizabeth. The first part was published in 1615; the second, 
in 1625, after the author's death. The work Is in four books with a good Introductory 
chapter upon the previous reign. Each year of Elizabeth occupies a chapter. The 
style is pleasing and dignified ; the matter is not tedious. 

WiNWooD's State Memorials,— Elizabeth and James I. Sir Ralph Wlnwood was bom 
at the beginning of Elizabeth's reign; he was Secretary of State to James I., and left 
C 
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many important state papers among his writings. These were edited by Edmund Saw- 
yer in 1725. There are three volumes. The first takes up affairs of Elizabeth's reign in 
1596. 

State Papers of Sir Kalph Sadler, 2 vols., edited by Arthur Clifford. Sadler died 
in the 27th year of Elizabeth. For many years he was burdened with the custody of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, a business most irksome to him ; at last, however, the unfortu- 
nate lady was handed over to Drury and Paulett. The papers begin with date, 1539. 

Ellis's Original Letters, vol. i., p. 167 ; vol. iii., p. 196. Letters of the Tudor Sov- 
ereigns. 

Wright's ' Queen Elizabeth and her Times." Original letters taken from her pri- 
vate correspondence of such men as Burleigh, Leicester, and Hatton ; 2 vols. 

For full lists of the original authorities see Student's Hume, pp. 240 and 367. 

Green's History of English People, vol. ii., p. 195. 

Brioht's English History, vol. ii., p. iii. The authorities upon this period are very 
numerous ; those above named are only a few of the most important. 



MODERN WORKS. ' 

Hallam, C!onstitutional History of England, vol. i., chaps, i. and v. Of this work, 
as well as of the Middle Ages, the editions in three volumes are by far the best, as they 
contain important revisions not elsewhere to be found. The student should read these 
chapters witb very great care. Hallam, in the first, furnishes several reasons indicating, 
on the one hand, the growth of parlimentary power, on the other, the encroachments 
of the crown. It were well, also, to distinguish thoughtfully, those causes, which, at the 
accession of the Tudors, were immediately conducive of change in the const tution, from 
those which ultimately brought about such change. Follow the history of these contrary 
influences through the whole period ; notice all such points as the fetatute of fines, the 
debates on taxes, exaction of benevolences, statutes of treason, force of royal procla- 
mations, creation of boroughs, etc. The fifth chapter takes up civil government with 
the death of Mary, and with the chapter just mentioned will be the best discussion of 
this, the most interesting phase of constitutional life before the Great Kebellion. 

Hume, vol. v., Appendix iii. to Elizabeth's reign. Hume elaborates the arbitrari- 
ness of Elizabeth's reign, he reduces England to serfdom under her rule, and, as the 
basis of his authority, instances many ancient prerogatives exercised by her queenly 
hands. Having read with all fitting reserve of confidence Hume's account, turn to 
Brodie's Constitutional History of the British empire, vol. i., chap, ii., and observe the 
pleasant flagellation of Mr. Hume and the mild forbearance of Mr. Hume's " brother 
Scot." 

Creasy's English Constitution, chap. xv. A few remarlcs on the wane and sub- 
sequent increase of parlimentary spirit. 

Brougham's British Constitution, chap xiv., is excellent. The subserviency of 
parliament, and the causes of that subserviency to the first Tudors is nowhere better set 
forth, also the more progressive aspect of Elizabeth's life is well presented. The chapter 
closes with a summary of parlimentary drawbacks. 

LiNGARD, vol. vi., chap, v„ p. 366; vol. viii., chap, vii., p. 406. The former on the 
despotism of Henry VIII, the latter on Elizabeth. Lingard takes much the same ground 
as Hume. 

Guizot's Representative Government, p. 520. Ten words of Guizot are worth ten 
pages of many men not Guizot. 
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Lord John Russell's English Government and Constitution, pp. 1-30. Earl Russell 
became old in the labors of statesmanship and in furtherance of reforms. His treat- 
ment of English constitutional history bears with it great weight. His chapters 
are short, and his style so unaffected and to the point, that the* student must of 
necessity read with relish. Notice particularly in chap. i. the elements of freedom under 
the Tudors : in chap, v., the elements of Elizabeth's success. 

Macaulay's History of England, chap, i., pp. 46-68. With Macaulay as an authority 
we have strong opinions. He portrays clearly in this brief sketch the canny character 
of the Tudors, their willingness to yield when necessary, their confidence in the better 
part of valor, 

Froude's History of England. The temper of parliament in its relation to the power 
of the crown is well shown, vol. i., p. 209 ; vol. iv., p. 150. On the King's right to bequeath 
the crown, see vol. ii., p. 541 ; the anxiety of royalty with regard to general elections, 
and the influence exercised, vol. iii., p. 374. There is a good description of Elizabeth's 
behaviour in cases of questions of privilege in vol. viii., p. 311. Notice the persistency 
of the Commons as t ) the settlement of the succession. The Queen's fear of parliament 
is .shown, vol. x., p. 182, et seq.; vol. xi., p. 333. 

Fobster's Biographical and Historical Essays, vol. i., pp. 212-227. A very able analy- 
sis of the character of parliamentary action under the Tudors. The faiutness of leaders 
in the Commons, not the lack of popular will, is emphasized as a cause of royal despotism. 
The immediate and ultimate eflect of the weakening of the aristocracy by the wars of the 
Roses, the policy of the Tudors in the suppression of the influence of the great, are worthy 
of remark. Power rapidly " changed hands." 

Knight's Popular History of England, vol. ii., p. 241 and p. 459 to the end of chapter. 
Tendency towards absolutism, servility of parliaments, — a good notice of general condi- 
tion of affairs in England. See, also, chap. xxix. 

Pictorial History, vol. ii., pp. 750-770. An eminently legal discussion of the consti- 
tution and laws under the Tudors. The chapter is based on the statutes of the period. 

Stephens's DeLome, vol. i.. pp. 151-311. By consulting the index at the head of each 
chapter, the proper sections may be selected. Notice the servility of Henry VIII.'s parl- 
iaments, p. 166, their d^^gradation as instruments of his excesses, also their pandering to 
Edward VI. Ma-^y's interference with elections is important. The whole section on 
Elizabeth should be read. 

Rankl's History of England, vol. i., bk. ii., chap, i., p. 96. 

Freeman's English Constitution, pp. 98-105. The personal character of Henry VIII., 
the absence of standing armies, and the revival of popular spirit in Elizabeth's reign 
are discussed. The comparison between William I. and Henry VIII. is interesting. 

The greater part of Green's History of the English People, vol. ii., treats of the Tudor 
government. Page 116, Benevolences and the failure of Wolsey to overawe parliament; 
parliament as a tool of the king, p. 146. Thomas Cromwell's influence in developing 
the strength of parliament will be seen on p. 107. Movement towards liberty in Eliza- 
beth's reign, p. 3)4. 

Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancellors, vol. i., p. 365, Life of Wolsey; p. 4' 4, Life 
of More. In vol. ii. may be found lives of Nicholas Bacon, Francis Bacon, Christopher 
Hatton. and other eminent men of the time. 

In Canning's Speeches, vol. iv., pp. 363, et seq., may be found some curious evidence 
concerning the habits and necessities of the Tudors in respect to elections. 

Tytler's Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. A series of valuable original letters, 
foreign and domestic. Consult table of contents. 

Bacon's Henry VII.— Dr. Nare's Memorials of Jjord Burleigh and Macaulat*^ 
review of it. 
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QUESTON VII. 

The drift of the Government towards absolutism from the 
accession of James I. to the meeting of the Long Parliament. 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Clarendon's History of the Rebellion. The best authority on the question. The 
Earl of Clarendon commenced this history at the request of Charles I. The first books 
were written 1645-8; the work was finished the year before the author's death, 1671. 
The character and conduct of Charles are passionately defended by the Earl. His 
statements, not the most trustworthy, are candid ; a pardonable partiality blinded him, 
but there was probity in his blindness. The edition of 1826 was the first in which the 
suppressed passages re-appeared. 

Whitelock's Memorials, 1625-1650. Bulstrode Whitelock took an active part in the 
discussions of the period. Some forty pasres of the work are devoted to the first part of 
Charles's re!gn. The style is not so agreeable as might be desired, and the substduce is 
not so trustwoithy as it probably would have been had the author completed it before 
the accession of Charles II. Whitlock died, 1676. 

Rushworth's Historical Collections. Vols. i. and li., and the greater part of vol. iii. 
Beginning with 1618, vol. i., ends with 1629, vol. ii., from 1629 to the short parliament of 
16^0. Rushworth upholds the cause of parliament, gives important debates in the 
Commons and on this period is as interesting as these huge folios of brown paper and 
decrepit type can make him. Died 1690. 

The Impartial Collection of Affkirs of State, etc., by John Nalson, LL. D., is a very 
partial collection. Poor Rushworth's brown pages are seriously condemned by his com- 
panion of the yellow leaf. Vol. i., 16-29-1640, pp. 1-490. Introduced by an alarming and 
marvelous frontispiece, wherein Geneva and Rome are hoofed and homed to the 
author's great satisfaction. The "mind" of the picture is expressed in verses, which if 
not poetical, are meant to be heroic, and the whole is dedicated to th'it most unpreju- 
diced of judges, his majesty Charles II. 

Works of Charles I., (R. Royston). The King's speeches to both houses from 1625 to 
Sept. 24, 1640, pp. 357-375. 

Dalrymple, Memorials and Letters, public and private, in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., 1766. Curious and entertaining. A small volume in two parts with table 
of contents prefixed to each part. The letters in part ii. between Scotland and France 
are of great value. 

Sir Richard Bui^strode, Memoirs etc. of the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. 
The author was in the employment of Charles II. and James II., and he naturally 
wipes off a few "fanatical aspersions," indecently hurled against the royal martyr and 
his royal eldest sou merely a martyr to gout. Pp. 1-12 should be read. Bulstrode traces 
the " eternal scandal " of the English nation from the Presbyterianism, " imperious, 
turbulent and bloody," of Elizabeth's reigu. He says of these reformers and their 
"spawn" many naughty things. 

May's History of the Long Parliament. The first five chapters, pp. 1-70, trace briefly 
and in an entertaining manner the history of the realm with its grievances previous to 
the meeting of the Long Parliament. May is an ardent advocate of the popular party. 

Thurloe's State Papers; Winwood's State Memorials already referred to; Camden's 
James I., and Hansard's Parlimentary Debates are also important. The State Trials 
may be consulted. Prynne's case will be found vol. i., p. 418. 

See an original and very curieus copy of Prynne's Pef<ense, also sermons by Bo6twick 
and Burton with portraits. 
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Th9 writen upmi this period are legion; thosd menUoned should be CQnsi^erBd 
merely as an earnest of the multitude. 

MODERN WORKS. 

Habkis's Lives of the Stuarts, vols. i. and ii., on James I. and Charles I.; Jesse's Court 
of England under the Stuarts,— these two books may be looked over without much care. 
They are gossipy and light. Of those works which treat more paticularly of this period 
the following are the best. 

Bbodie's Constitutional History, vol. i., p. 241. The author explains those causes 
which affected the condition of the people and government at the beginning of James 
I.'s reign. Notice the plentiful supply of evil counsellors at hand, the mistaken court 
policy of James I., the privileges of the commons, p. 333. Chaps, vi., vii., viil. com- 
plete the first volume. They describe in a forcible manner the troubles which ushered 
in Charles I.'s reign, the misunderstanding between him and his first parliament, his 
rash behavior, the unsuccessful attempt at despotic government which followed the 
second and third parliaments, the Petition of Right, the assassination of Buckingham.'and 
the martyrdom of Sir John Eliot. Brodie completely exposes Hume's infatuated 
idolatry of Charles and Strafford. Vol. ii.. chaps. I. and ii., carries the matter as far as 
the meeting of the Long Parliament. From these chapters may be obtained the charac- 
ters of Laud, Wentworth, the queen, and oth«r unwise advisers of the kiug. Chapter i. 
is on the state of Scotland ; the student will notice the results of the king's absurd inter- 
ference with religion. 

FoPwSTER's Biography of Sir John Eliot, 1590-1632 ; 2 vols., is one of the most inspiring 
books ever written on this fruitful period. The celebrated speeches of the patriot 
Willie read with keen interest, and to great advantage. The book is so arranged as 
to the incidents of each year that there will be no difficulty in the study of any period 
of Eliot's life. There are also a good table of contents and an index. " No stone marks 
the spot where he lies, but as long as Freedom continues in England, he will not be 
without a monument." 

Forstek's Historical and ]^ographical Essays, vol. i., pp. 228-239. A strong portrait 
of the weak character of James I. 

Mackintosh, Courtenav and Forster's British Statesmen,Jvol. 11., pp. 178-376. Life 
of Wentworth until his impeachment. The rest of the story belongs to the next ques- 
tion. This sketch shows very clearly the attempt of Charles for absolute power ; notice 
especially the working in Ireland of Wentworth's "Thorough," vol. iii., pp. 1-128; Life 
of Pym, giving his speeches in Parliament and resistance to the king until the meeting 
of the Long Parliament, pp. 306-332 ; Hampden's life during the sainc period. 

Vaughan's Stuart Dynasty, vol. i., pp. 74-313.; vol. ii., pp. 1-20. The chapter on 
ecclesiastical afiairs, vol. i., p. 422, presents forcibly the effects of religious quarrels 
upon the great events of the time. 

Carlyle's Oliver Cromwell, vol. i., pp. 57-100. A sketch of parliamentary matters, 
from the date of the Petition of Right to 1640. Oliver's early actions are here recorded. 

GoLDWiN Smith, Three English Statesmen. Pym, pp. 1-18. The first pages of this 
biography contain apt comparisons between the r&sults of the sixteenth century awak- 
ening in England and on the continent. 

Bisset's Struggle for Parliamentary Government, vol. i., pp. 1-167. Chap. i. on 
attempts to reduce the people to slavery is an excellent account of the increase of tyr- 
anny which culminated in the civil wars. Chap. i.-v.. cover the period of the first four 
parliaments of Charles I., and explain the unconstitutionality of the government of 
Laud and Strafford. 

NuGENT*8 Memorials of Hampden, pp. 11-152. A history of the whole period. Sev- 
eial important letters of Hampden are presented ; for state of AfMis at the accession of 
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Charles I., see p. 33; Petition of Right,'p.52, etaeq.; tonnage and poundage, p. 64; ship- 
money, p. 97. Part iv., p. 98 is very Important. 

GuizoT's History of the English Revolution, from 1625, vol. i., bks. i. and ii., pp. 1-137 ; 
bk. i., 1625-29; bk. ii., 1629-40. Very agreeable. The peculiar inconsistency in matters 
ecclesiastical as well as civil of Charles and his councillors is discussed, p. 55. The vio- 
lent effects of this incapacity during times so critical will be noticed in the uneasiness 
manifested by all classes. 

Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I., by Isaac Disraeli. There is 
such a beauty of style and depth of passion in this biography that the reader's judgment 
Is in danger of being carried by storm. The autKor feels deeply with Charles, he cer- 
tainly admires the man, but with some good sense he has not lorgotten the infirmities 
which ruined the king. This is, on the whole, a warm vindication of the royal claims 
to sympathy. Vol. i. and vol. ii., as far asp. 121, treat of the history .under.exami nation. 
Vol. i.. chap, viii., is on the first parliament; pp. 144-196, on Charles's early mistakes; 
pp.'246-399 on Charles's continued misfortunes. Chap, xxxii. on the queen's influence 
over the king's conduct is good. In vol. ii., beginning with p. 61, are some chapters on 
the discontent of Scotland ; the influence of Richelieu over Charles I. is a subject worth 
consideration., chaps, ix., x. 

Spedding's Life and Times of Lord Bacon should be examined. 

Bayne's Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. Chap. ii. is a very bright, racy 
essay on James I. Mr. Bayne docs not exactly despise the poor dad and gossip ; he 
watches the slobbering pedantry of the king with amusement, and tells with great glee of 
his hopeless entanglement in the princely-ducal mesh. Chap, iii., on the Anglo-Catholic 
reaction, and chaps, iv. and v. on Henrietta Maria and Charles I., are full of the keenest 
thought and the most genial humor. Poor Prynne of the earless head, is handled with 
care. Charles I.'s policy is well hit. 

The works of Gardiner ara the latest and the best authority on this period, and 
they should be examined with great care. 

Prince Charles and the Spanish Match, 1617-23, two vols., not so important as the 
books which follow, but worth attention. This match is of ereat weight, not in itself, 
but in its results. The following pages may be consulted : vol. i., pp. 176-209, on the condi- 
tion of finance, and on the moral and religious influences at work under James, p. 394; 
on Parliament of 1621, vol. ii.,pp. 1 et seq.. on suppression of freedom of speech, p. 120; 
on the same subject, a portrait of VVentworih, p. 2:^2 ; feeling in England and James's oppo- 
sition to the spirit of toleration, also, English discontent with regard to the Spanish 
match, p. 297. 

England under Buckingham and Charles, 1624-28. Vol. i., chaps, i., v., vi., viii., con- 
nect in a most judicious manner the last years and parliaments of James I.'s reign with 
the early difficulties of Charles ; the one is clearly dependent upon the other. The first 
parliaments of Charles at W&stminster, and Oxford are thoroughly discussed. Vol. 
ii., chaps, xi., xii., xvii., xviii., and xix„ 1626-28. The second and third Parliaments of 
Charles show a decided temger, pp. 1 and 20i) ; the impeachment of Buckingham, p. 38 ; 
Wentworth's character, p. 79. The leadel^hip of vventworth, his defection to the king 
explained, the purity of his motives examined ; the Petition of Right, p. 248 ; the king's 
subsequent action with regard to tonnage and poundage formally constitutional, p. 308. 
These chapters should be studied as a whole. The Pergonal Government of Charles I. 
from 1628-1639, bears most particularly upon this question. The work is, of course, 
entirely devoted to those struggles which it is necessary that the student should under- 
stand. If any chapters can be selected in preference to the rest, they are these: vol. 
i., chaps, i., ii., iil., vl.; vol. ii., chaps, viii., ix.. x., xlv. Chap, x., on Wentworth's policy 
ixi, Ireland will throw light upon much of the future history of this reign. Gardiner 
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does not agree in all his statements of fact with Forster, nor yet with Disraeli, who goes 
to the other extreme. 

Ranke, History of England, vol. i., book v., p. 467, on James's domestic administra- 
tion, p., 497 : on Parliament of 1621, pp. 622-580, from 1C24-I629. Vol. ii., bk. vi , chaps lii. 
and iv., on the tendency towards despotism of.Charles V.'s government, and the grow- 
ing conflict of principles among the people. The character of Charles is well analyzed, 
pp. 63-7. Bk. vi., chaps, ii., iv., v., on relations with Scotland and France is of the utmost 
value on this point. His Judgment is lair,^his researches scholarly, and his general 
knowledge of tliis century unrivalled. 

Masson's Life and Times of John Milton. A very excellent history of the times, as 
well as biography of John Milton. For matter of public interest the following passages 
may be read ; p. 263, a sketch of Laud's career and of the state of government ; system 
of absolute rule from 1632-S, p. 523 ; pp. 12G-145, on the Short Parliament and the events 
before the Long Parliament. 

Of more general auihf.rities these may be noticed : 

Ha LL A M's Constitutional History of England, vol. 1., chap, vi., on the constitution 
under James I.; chap, vii., on the English constitution from 1625-29 ; also, vol. ii., chap. vli. 

Macaulay, History of England, vol. i., pp. 69 97; also, essays on Hampden and 
Hallam, Essays, vol. i.. p. 433 ; vol. ii., p. 247. 

Linq^rd's History of England, vol. ix., pp. 28, 94, 179, on James 1.; pp. 238, 290, 871, 
on Charles I. 

Hume, vol. vi., chap, xlix., on James I.; on Charles, chaps, l.-liii. 

Stephens's DeLolme. vol. i., chap , vii. to p. 391. 

Knight's Popular History, vol. iii., en James L, cha];>s. xzi . €< «C9.; on Charles I. 
chaps. XXV and xxvi. 

Russell's English Government, p. 31. 

Brougham's British Constitution, chap. xii. 

Green's History of English People, vol. lii., pp. 1-191. 



QUESTION VIII. 

The political relations of Monarch and People from the 
meeting of the Long Parliament to the execution of Charles I. 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Clarendon still holds the first place. The history of the period is told at great 
length, vol. i, p. 273 to vol. vi.. p. 250 Volume vi., pp. 2 10-250, .recounting the king's trial 
and death, with a summary of his character, will give a fair idea of Clarendon's clear- 
ness of thought and siu'^erity of ju«igment. Much information of good origin may be 
obtained from the Fairfax Correspondence during the reign of Charles I., edited by 
Johnson, vol. ii., p. 29 ; and during the Civil Wars, edited by Bell, vol. i., and vol. ii., to 
page 88. 

Other important collections of letters are C.\rte's, from 1611-1666; vol. i , pp. 1-203. 
These letters were found among the papers of the Duke of Ormond, and published in 
1738. 

Ellis's Original Letters, vol iii., pp. 292-348. 

Dalrymples's Memorials and Letters, pt. ii., pp. 72-191. 

MASERts's Select Tracts relating to the ('ivil Wars ; besides May's History of the 
Long Parliament, already referred to, the volume contains writings of Lilly; Denzil, 
LordHoUis; Walker; Berkeley; Fairfax; Hobbes, and Milton. 
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Ma.Y*8 Ldng Parliament, p, 70. 

BuLSTRODE, Thurlob, Ludlow, also BoRLACE Oil the Irish Rebellion, are impor- 
tant on this period. 

AsHBURNHAM's Narrative and Letters regarding his attendance npon the king furn- 
ish many interesting details ; so, als >, Mrs. Hur jhinsos's Memoirs of her husband, Col. 
Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham Castle. The book abounds in delightfully femi- 
nine criiicisms, and is marked by exceptionally good taste. 

State Trials, vol. 1.. pp. 773, the trial of the Earl of Strafford; the Trial of Charles I., 
p. 986 ; See also, Whitelock, an 1 Rush worth, vols, iv.-vii. Despair not over Rush worth. 
one also who is great has shed a rugge I tear over that '• hugj Rai^-fair of a book, the 
moumfuUest torpedo rubbish heap of jewels buried under sordid wreck and dust and 
dead ashes, one Jewel to the wagon load." John Rush worth published in 1680 a record 
of the '* Tryal of Strafford." 

Milton s Prose Works (Bohn's edition) vol. i. There are three powerful replies to 
the defenders of the king. The answer to Salmasius is bitter, and, pity to say it. coarse. 
Eikonoklastes entirely overthrows Eikon Basilike. the reputed work of Charles. Milton 
leaves his opponent no loop-hole of escape ; he tears his arguments to shreds, he sneers 
with puritanic disdain and infinite sarcasn at the unreasoning worshippers of a book 
because it is a king's book, and he dashes the unfortunate image to plebeian atoms. 
•Among Charles'^a works may be found the ill-fated Eikon Basilike. 



MODERN WORKS. 

Masson's Life and Times of Milton, vol. ii., 1640-43, pp. 149-203 ; 315-356 ; 410-427. Vol. 
11., 1643-46, pp. 83 186; 325-382, and the greater part of bk. Iv., 1646-49. 

Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. i., p. 49, and vol. ii. In vol. i., chaps. 
1., ii., viii., xiii., xv. In vol. ii., the end of the last chapter sums up the question well. 
Godwin espouses the parliament iry side. 

Brodie, Constitutional History, vol. ii., chaps, iii. and iv. The fearful state of Eng- 
land in 1640 is vividly described, as also are the conditions of Ireland. What was left of 
Hume is now annihilated. The hot temper of the Commons manifested in impeachments 
and measures hostile to the king, are plainly set forth. The remonstrance, p. 408; attempt 
to arrest the five members, p. 431. Read vol. Iii.. chaps, i. to iv., for the Civil War and 
Charles's death. Notice carefully the solemn league and covenant, p. 80 ; Invasion of 
Scots, p. 95; Character of Cromwell and the Independents, p. 108; Selt-dpnying Ordin- 
ance, p. 151 ; Naseby, and capture of king's letters, p. 181 ; king delivered up by Scots, p. 
234; hi^ la t days, chap. iv. If any sufficient idea is to be gained of this exciting period, 
the chapters mentioned should all be studied. Read in connection with Brodie, Hume, 
vol. vi., chap, liv.; vol. vii., chaps. Iv.-lix. From these two authorities a fair idea of 
the claims of either party may be obtained. 

For a discussion of the subject strongly at variance with that of Brodie, and of more 
ability and value than that of Hume, see Disraeli's Life and reign of Charles I., vol. 
ii., p. 121, to the end. A strong argument for the king. In the chapters on the trial and 
death of Strafford, beginning p. 121 ; the character of that person is clothed in very 
pleasing colors, and Brodie's scorn of him is repudiated with like scorn. P. 205, an 
examination of various statements concerning the Army Plot. The discovery of the 
letter from the Scotch " An Roy," Louis xiii., in the State paper office of France, is used 
with great force by Disraeli, p. 254, et s&j. This letter is of much importance. Chaps. 
xxi. on the Grand Remonstrance, and xxv., " Who began the Wars?" also chap, xxxvi. 
on the letter intercepted by Cromwell and Ireton, are specially good. 

Blsset's Struggle for Parliamentary Government, vol. 1., pp. 167-291, and vol. ii. An 
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able presentation of the justice of parliamentary dealings. See, for most noteworthy 
matters, vol. i., p. 167, Long Parliament, p. 222 ; Remonstrance, p. 291. Vol. ii., p. 79. 
Cromwell's famous speech on Self-denying Ordinance, p. 138. On misrepresentations 
concerning Cromwell, p. 180 ; the last chapter is particularly good. 

Ranke, .vol. ii., bks. viii.-x. In order to obtain a clear Idea of Ranke's opinion 
respecting the behavior of Charles, read pp. 551-3. The statement is significant of the 
book, ccol, unprejudiced, and convincing. 

GoLDWiN Smith's Three English Statesmen. Pym, pp. 18-51. An address full of fire 
with an excellent analysis of Pym's speech on the impeachment of Strafford. 

FoRSTER's Arrest of the Five Members. Based in great part upon D'Ewes journal. 
The ferment which preceded and attended the attempted arrest boils in the passion of 
this most excellent chapter, a prelude to the wildest play that England ever witnessed. 
There is a very full table of contents. 

Nugent's Memorials of Hampden, p. 152. On the Remonstrance and the seizure of 
the members, see p. 229. This biography gives an entertaining account of the first years 
of the war. 

Mackintosh, CouRTEN AY, and Forster's British Statesmen, vol. ii., p. 337, Strafford's 
impeachment and last days. Vol. iii.. p, 128, Pym's conduct in the Long Parliament, and 
his part in the civil war. Notice p. 213, the good service of Lady Carlisle. Vol. vi., Life 
of Cromwell, pp. 62-263, from his election to the Long Parliament, until the death of the 
king. On the origin of Cromwell's greatness, see p. 148; liis statesmanship, p. 190; 
debate on establishing a republic, p. 236. 

Forster's Historical and Biographical Essays, vol. i. The Grand Remonstrance is 
discussed in its several parts, pp. 37-77 ; the debates on the remonstrance follow. An 
Essay on the Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell, beginning p. 241, will, in as far as it 
relates to this period, be useful. 

Guizot's History of the English Revolution, vol. i., bks. iii. andiv. On p. 236, the 
claims of either party are set forth ; on p. 280, the character of the civil war is given : 
p. 267 to the end, an account of the king's early successes. Vol. ii. is entirely devoted to the 
continuation of the civil war ; the Independents, p. 1 ; Cromwell's army, p. 99 ; indigna- 
tion aroused by the publication of the king's private correspondence, p. 115 ; I*ride'8 
Purge, and the results of it, p. 337. 

Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, vol. i., pp. 108-328. Fragments 
of Speeches in 1644, pp. 155-8. Vivid description of Naseby, with Cromwell's dispatch 
after the battle, pp. 164-70. Second Civil War, p. 263. Execution of the king, p. 328. 

Bayne's Chief Actors, pp. 189-207. Charles's great mistakes, his casuistry, his double 
dealing, his utter folly in the treatment of the Long Parliament and the Remonstrance, 
as well as in his conduct after the final outbreak are told briefly and with much vigor. 
On Sir Harry Vane, pp. 354-370 ; on Oliver Cromwell, pp. 389-420. The greater part of 
the Essay on Clarendon may be read ; see p. 437. for some wise remarks. 

Vaughan's Stuart Dynasty, vol. ii., pp. 45-191. The king's insincerity is well 
brought out, p. 161. Observe the influence of the Levellers, p. 184. 

Jesse, vol. ii., p. 106, and Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. ii., may be looked over. 
Matthew Arnold, in his Mixed E««ays, gives a dainty sketch of Lord Falkland; a 
cavalier, a man of fine parts, and, unlike most Englishmen, amiable. 

LiTCY Aiken. Memoirs of the Court of Charles I., p. 91. An interesting account of 
the public as well as private life of Charles. 

Among the more general authorities on this period, May's Democracy in Europe 
will be found to be a very fair presentation of the struggle, vol. ii., pp. 396-437. 

Hallam, Constitutional History of England, vol. ii., chaps, ix. and x., pt. i. The 
acute reflections of Hallam make him one of the best general authorities on the follies 
and struggles of Charles. 
D 
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LiNQABD, vol. X., pp. 1-266. An attempt at an unbiased relation of the war. Pp. 197- 
265 show the dissensions between Presbyterians and Independents, and the rise of the 
Levellers. 

Green's History of the English People, vol. iii., pp. 192-263. These three chapters 
on the Long Parliament, the Civil Wars, and the Army and Parliament, tell the story in 
a very fascinating manner. The New Struggle, p. 245, is of particular interest. 

Macaulay, History of England, vol. i., pp. 92-126. Sound and brilliant Macaulay 
condemns the senseless impeachment of the tive members as the beginning of the war : 
he condemns the excessive demands of Parliament as the cause of continued war: he 
condemns the execution of the king as unjust and impolitic. Portions also of the 
Essays on Hallam and Hampden will apply to the question. Essays, vol. i., p. 433; voL 
ii., p. 427. In vol. i. there is an entertaining conversation, touching the civil war 
between Cowley and Milton. The imaginary dialogue is admirably sustained ; pp. 112- 
138. 

Russell's English Ck)vemment, chaps, vil. and viii. 

Stephens's DeLolmo, vol. i., p. 391, the Long Parliament. Mr. Stephens makes a 
strong case against what he deems the treasonable acts of the Commons, pp. 410-13. 

Knight's Popular History, vol. iii.,J chaps. xxviil.-xxx.; vol. Iv., chaps, i.-vlli. 



QUESTION IX. 

The policy of the Cromwellian administration in England 
and Ireland. 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

• 

Clarendon, to his History of the Rebellion has iidded a sketch of affietirs in Ireland, 
vol. viii., p. 101, Cromwell's campaign in that country. For the general history of Crom- 
well's English and Irish policy, see vol. vi., p. 'Ml, to end, and vol. vii., p. 6, the dissolu- 
tion of the Long Parliament ; ihe Protectorat(\ p. 19. A very curious review of Crom- 
well will be found, pp. 289-301 : Clarendon sums him up as a brave and wicked man. 

Whitelock'8 Memorials, Ireland in 1649, p. 398. The celebrated conversation with 
Cromwell, concerning the assumption of the crown, pp. 523-6. The instrument of 
government under a Protectorate, and Cromwell's ii)stallation, pp. 552-8. 

Mrs. Hutchinson's Life of Col. Hutchinson, p. 305. Mrs. Hutchinson does not 
speak well of Oliver; she cherishes some strange grudge against the fair of his family. 

Burnet's History of His Own Times,— Summary of affairs before the restoration, pp. 
66-82. Fairlax Correspondence, Civil Wars, vol. ii., letters from 1649-1651, pp. 89-133. 
Between 1652-1660, there are only one or two letters of importance. 

Rutt's Diary of Thomas Burton is a most accurate and valuable history of Parlia- 
ment from 1656-9. The debates are given from day to day, with a few comments on 
matters of singular interest. Prefixed to vol . i., is a diary of the Parliament of 1654, by 
Guibon Goddard, M. P. Cromwell's administration is set down minutely in Burton's 
Diary. The following references are important : Oath of allegiance to the Protector 
vol. i., p. 35; his powers, pp. 43-6; kingship, p. 362 ; and the first part of vol. ii., charac- 
ter of Oliver, ii., p. 478. The index at the end of vol. iv. should be examined. This 

work was first published in 1828. 

Carte's Ormond Papers, vol. ii., p. 203, to the end, and vol. ii. as far as p. 142. The 
royalist side of Irish affairs may be seen, vol. i., p. 331 et fieq. In vol. ii., is an interest- 
ing correspondence between Ormond and that warm hater of Cromwell, Cardinal de 

Retz. 

Bollace, Irish Rebellion, p. 222. Cromwell's landing in Dublin. 

Masebbs's Tracts on the Civil Wars. 
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HOBBBB, Behemoth, pt. iii. 
Thurloe's State Papers. 
Evelyn's Diary (1641-1705.) 



MODERN WORKS. 

Caelyle's Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. For the suppression of Levellers, vol. 
i., p. 346. The Irish Campaign is well presented, pp. 374-429. Carlyle's Introduction on 
the^tate of Ireland, and the letters of Cromwell himself tell In plain language the his- 
tory of the massacres of Drogheda and Wexford. For Cromwell's policy in England, 
see vol. ii., pp. 3, 33, 88, 109, 138. On Ireland, p. 199. Speech to second Parliament, p. 
219; on kingship, 267-312; 365,373,390. 

Ranke, History of England, vol. v., p. 517, has another verson of the speech of 13th 
April, 1657, which so' staggered Carlyle. Ranke understands the speech as a positive 
refusal of the title. Ibid, vol. iii., pp. 1-215 ; first on the deluded Levellers ; then pp. 22- 
36, Cromwell in Ireland. His dissolution of the Long Parliament and the formation of 
the Rump necessary to an estimate of Cromwell's intentions, tpp. 71-97, 101-119. 'The 
discussion as to the powers of the protector, pp. 129-140. Pp. 166-185, on a Cromwellian 
monarchy, and 191-204, are especially good. 

Prendergast, Cromwellian Settlement in Ireland. There is in chaps, i. and ii. 
a review of English rule in Ireland. For jthe Cromwellian Settlement read chaps, iii., 
iv., and vii. Chap. vii. gives a sufficiently dismal picture of the country. 

Froude's English in Ireland, vol. i., chaps, i.-iii. The preliminary details of Eng- 
lish government in Ireland, should be well understood. The rebellion of 1641, and the 
Cromwellian campaign are closely connected, pp. 99-139. Chap. iii. on the Revolution 
contains many references to the good effects of Cromwell's poMcy. Notice the strict 
discipline of his army in Ireland. 

For a historical review of the relations of England and Ireland from the conquest to 
the union, see Thierry's Norman Conquest, vol. iii., p. 427. 

Quizot's History of Cromwell and the Commonwealth, vol. i., pp. 91-110. The Irish 
Massacres are severely denounced. In forming an opinion, however, upon the question 
it would be best to study Cromwell's letters. Bk. iv., traces the quarrels between Oliver 
and the Long Parliament which lead to a dissolution of that body. See also, vol. ii., 
bks. v., vi., and viii. The history is singularly impartial ; there is much of interest in 
the eighth book. Cromwell's greatness of character is unquestioned, but Ouizot doubts 
his sincerity. 

Brodie, British Constitution, vol. iii., chaps, v. and vi., pp. 352-373, the early Com- 
monwealth and the Irish difficulties. Pp. 438-474, Cromwell's usurpation of power. 
Pp. 484-501. the third Parliament plots against Cromwell, and his death. Brodie, too, 
speaks of the hypocrisy of his Highness. 

GoLDWiN Smith, Three English Statesmen. Cromwell, pp. 56-114. A delightful glance 
at the latter portion of the Protector's life. Mr. Smith admires Oliver. 

Godwin's Commonwealth of England, vol. iii., chap. ix.,.approves of the severe 
measures' in Ireland. For Cromwell's ambition in' England see chaps, xviii., xxv., 
xxvii., xxviii., xxx.; xxxiv., xxxv. Vol. iv., chaps, i.-iii, describe Cromwell's internal 
government; also ix.-xi. and xviii., xix., xxii. and xxiii. The closing chapter, xxxiv. 
gives a thorough analysis of the period, and ,'of the career of Cromwell—" a man most 
sincere in his religion and singularly devoted to the cause of good morals." 

Masson's Life and Times of Milton, vol. iv., 1649-54, bk. ii., and bk., iii., chaps, i. and 
iii., vol. v., 1654-58. Oliver's first parliament, pp. 1-30. Good description of Fifth-Mon- 
archy-men. and of other sects, p. 16. The second Parliament, exclusion of malcontents, 
o£fer of crown, pp. 105-150. Thoughts on Protectorate, p. 297. Oliver's i>eei8 and the 
last session of Parliament, 326. Last days of Oliver, p. 851. 
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Mackintosh, Coubtenay, and Fobsteb's British Statesmen, vol. vl. Oliver Crom- 
well. 

There is another sketch of Cromwell in Hakbis's Lives, vol. lii. 

Bayne's, Chief Actors in the Parliamentary Revolution, on Cromwell has many 
very admirable features. It opens with an a^eable criticism of the panegyrists and 
haters of Oliver, devoting much space to Carlyle ; the Irish affair is not praised, nor is 
(/'romwell called a hypocrite, but is thought ambitious. 

By far the most extended work on the period of the Commonwealth proper, 1649- 
1643, is Bisset's History. From the following references some idea may be formed of 
this author's unfavorable estimate of Cromwell's character and growing ambition : vol. 
i., chap iii.; vol. il., pp. ;J7-217 ft «?7., 252-5, 318, and chap. xvi. 

Forster's Historical and Biographical Essays, vol. i. The aspects of Cromwell's 
character shown to us by recent writers, Guizot and Carlyle, are well discussed, pp. 280- 
287. Forster's judgment of Cromwel! may be obtained from pp. 303-234. 

Vaughan's Protectorate of Cromwell, and his Stuart Dynasty, vol. ii., pp. 191-266. 

A Life of Cromwell by a descendant of the Family contains many valuable obser- 
vations. Vol. i., chap, viii., should be read. In vol. ii., pp. 217, 229, the important con- 
versation between Cromwell and Whitolock. will present some phases of the Protector's 
charactor. 

Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. ii., pt. iv., ciiaps. i.-iii. 

Of the general authorities on this subject the following may be consulted : 

Hallam. Constitutional History, vol. ii., chap., x., pt. ii., pp. 224-254. 

LiNGARD, vol. X., pp 293-400; vol. xi., pp. 1-127. 

Hume, vol. vii., chaps. Ix.-lxi. 

Macaulay's Histcyy of England, vol. i., pp. 126-135. Macaulay's Essays, vol. i., p. 
502, on Hallam, and vol. iv.. Sir William Temple, pp. 24-28. Speeches, vol. ii., on the 
State of Ireland, p. 176 ; a few remarks on the effect of the Irish war, of 1649. 

Knight's Popular History, vol. iv., chaps, viii.-xiii. 

May's Democracy in Europe, vol. ii., pp. 438-451. 

Green's History of the English People, vol. lii., pp. 264-317. 



QUESTION X. 

The causes and the nature of the reaction under Richard 
Cromwell and Charles II. 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Bubton's Diary, vols. iii. and iv. These volumes give the discussion in Parliament 
ftova. the beginning of Richard's protectorate to his dissolution of the Parliament, April 
22d, 1659. 

Clabendon, History of the Rebellion, vol. vii., bk., xvi. The dissolution of Richard's 
Parliament and his loss of power, pp. 311-316. Lambert sent against Booth, p. 334. 
Monk's acknowledgement of Parliament, 377. His communication with Parliament, p. 
409. Free Parliament, the king's letters and the answer, p. 477 e^seq. 

The last thirty pages of Whitelock, 674-704, give a bare but useful review of the 
period. 

Bishop Bubnet, in the History of his own Time, p. 82, gives a summary of Richard 
Cromwell's fall, and the disorders preceding the Restoration. His history proper begins 
with Charles XL's reign. From the first part of bk, \i. the spirit of the Restoration may 
be discerned. Bumet lived 1644-1715, 
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Our pious, respectable, stage-struck and tippling friend, Samuel Pepys, here bursts 
upon us with a Babel of small talk, and an undertone of gravity, ineffably ludicrous 
and gratifying. The dear, unconscious tell-tale whose pride unto intoxication it was to 
put on his new silk suit, whose great honor it was to be spat upon by a very pretty 
lady, and whose satisfaction was extreme in that he did give for charity lOd.— and no 
more, *' though I believe most of the rest did give more, and did believe that I did so 
too,"— this dear old guzzler presents us with four volumes of maudlin confessions, 
and they are worth much to the believer, for did not Pepys reform once a month 
in the writing of them? and went he not to fetch the exiled king ? and wept he not to 
hear the storie»s of the royal agimy— how the king ran from Worcester, knee deep in 
dirt, and robed in " nothing but a green coat and a pair of country breeches?" Bead 
the first hundred pages of the first volume. 

Carte's Letters, last part of the second volume, pp. 143-3-18, relate to this time 
Tracts on the Civil Wars, p. 695, Dr. John Price on the '' Restoration," a good account of 
the " Mystery and Method." 

Evelyn's Diary, relates to this period, and is of great importance. 



MODERN WORKS. 

Macaulay's History of England, vol. i., last part of chap. 1., the many causes of the 
Restoration explained, the weakness of Richard, the insolence of the army, the union 
of Presbyterians and Royalists, the weariness of civil war, the decision of Monk, the 
love for the Stuarts. In chap. ii. the moral insufficiency of the statesmen of the Resto- 
ration is shown ; the confusion of ecclesiastical aflairs, the character of reaction and 
the character of Charles II. Read also, Essays, vol. i., pp. 512-516. on Hallam : vol. iv., p. 
352, on the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. Beginning wiA p. 365 is an entertain- 
ing view of the state of morals at the time. The essay will give a very fair idea of social 
life under Charles II. 

Guizot's Life of Monk, pp. 34-112. The subject of the sketch is a strange anomaly in 
the history of statesmenship— cool, patient, and supremely successful, serving all parties 
but serving himself more than all. Guizot's sk etch of the causes of the Restoration is very 
interesting and very valuable. Appended to the Life of Monk, pp. 113-256, is a collec- 
tion of letters frpm M. de Bordeaux, the French minister at London, to Mazarin. The 
letters are frequent and form a connected history between the months of May, 1659 and 
July, 1660. Of the biographic studies printed in the same volume, the following may be 
read: Hollis, Ludlow, Fairfax, Lord Clarendon, and Burnet. These are short sketches. 

Masson's Life and Times of Milton, vol. v., bk. iii., pp. 413-569. An authority of the 
greatest weight on this period. The protectorate of Richard ; a full history of the excite- 
ment, of the anarchy, the unsuccessful royalist rising, of Booth, Lambert's mad 
splurge, Wallingford House government, jSIonk's dictatorship, and the free Parliament. 
There are many valuable pamphlets with regard to the Commonwealth, and letters of 
Milton in the concluding sections of the book. 

Hallam's Constitutional History, vol. ii., chap, x., pt. ii., pp. 254-289. The dissimu- 
lation of Monk asserted, p. 270, and his silent machinations towards the end. There is 
much of interest to be gained from a study of the difficulties lying in the way of Restor- 
ation and the greater difficulty of a continued Republic. Early years of Charles II.'s 
reign, p. 290. 

Rankk, vol. iii., bk. xiii., and bk. xiv.. chap, i., pp. 219-322. The introduction to 
bk. xiii., describes the antagonistic elements which convulsed the nation at Cromwell's 
death. Chaps, i. and ii., on the attempt to continue the Commonwealth, either under a 
protectorate or upon a new basis furnish information concerning Richard's fall. In 
chaps, v., vi., and vli., Lambert's failure and Monk's success are shown, also the grounds 
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of the recall of the king. Bk. ziv, chap. 1., may be studied as giving the natore of the 
reaction. 

Bbooib'8 Constitutional History, vol. iii., chap. vii. A concise account of Richard 
Cromwell, and the steps towards the restoration. 

Bayne's Actors in the Parlimentary Revolution. Essays on Claiendon, p. 482. 

Vaughan's Stuart Dynasty, vol. ii., pp. 266-296. The tone of public opinion at the 
time of the restoration, the want of popular confidence, the character of Charles, his 
system of government, pp. 271-296. 

Harris's Lives of the Stuarts, vol. iv.. p. 169. The foot-notes from various original 
authorities are the useful part of the work ; but the general matter is a great deal too 
gossipy to warrant much study. 

Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. iii., pp. 1-48. Several strong and very sensible 
letters of Henry Cromwell to his brother will be noticed. The ecclesiastical influences 
at work occupy a considerable part of the chapter. 

Disraeli's Vindication of the English Constitution, pp. 117-125. The author makes 
a sarcastic statement of the efficiency, the morality, and the popularity of the govern- 
ment of the People, after 1649 ; he shows how the victims of the people were soon 
ready to throw themselves into the hands of a usurper, and thence into the monarchy 
whence they had escaped. 

BouNGBROKE's Political Works, " Parties," pp. 18-35, gives a brief narrative from 
his i>oint of view as a high Tory of the history of rebellion and reaction. 

Hums, vol. vii., chap. Ixli. Hume tells meekly and with great apparent honesty 
the story of honest George Monk ; it is with gladness that he recounts the enthusiasm of 
the nation for the recall of Charles,— that " honorable " king. 

LiNOARD, vol. xi., chaps, iii. awd first part of iv. The historian is fair in condemn- 
ing Monk's neglect of the conditions which should have been imposed upon Charles 
before the restoration ; he also sees through the dissembling of the Lord-General. The 
proceedings of the Convention Parliament after the Restoration should be noticed. 

In Brougham's Statesmen of the Time of George III., vol. iii., there is a carefully 
prepared discussion of the respective merits of Monarchy and Republicanism. 

Crbasy's English Constitution, chap, xvi., p. 267. Observe the fruits of the civil 
war as indicated in Knight's Popular History, vol. v., chap, xlv., pp. 218-239. 



QUESTON XI. 

The political consequences, immediate and remote, of the 
Revolution of 1688. 

ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 

Brauop Burnnt's History of My Own Times, 1660-1713. The most important origi- 
nal authority in the reigns of James II. and William III. Burnet was born in 1643. The 
fiist volume of the history was published in 1724, nine years after his death. Burnet fled 
to the Continent in [Charles II.'s reign, lived at the Hague with William III., landed 
with him at Torbay, and had the life-long esteem of the king. In the folio edition, vol. 
L, p. 690, the characters of William and Mary are sketched ; " We landed at Torbay," p. 
788. William's reign runs through 307 pages of vol. ii. The Bishop's style is very agree- 
able, narrative in manner, and confidential as well as candid in tone. 

Macphbrson's Original Papers, 2 vols. Among these is a life of James II. by him- 
self, to the year 1698. Vol. i., pp. 16-202, Other papers in the collection are of value. 

Jam^ Ralph's Use and Abuse of Parliament was written in 1744. In vol. i., pp. 
10&*U7, there is an account of William IIL's parliaments, accompanied by a scheme of 
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gmnts voted to the kiog. Ralph's work, however, though curious, is of no great value. 
He began life as a poet, and it was not until after Pope smote him with the couplet, 

" Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph to Cynthia howls. 
And makes night hideous : Answer him, ye owls," 

that he concluded to turn historian. 

Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great Britain, 2 vols., 1773. Vol. i., is devoted to the years 
1688-1702. The author lived from 1726 to 1810. 

Ellis's Original Letters. Letters in vol. iv., pp. 127-217, cover the period. 

BoLiKGBKOKE's Works. The writings of this distinguished leader of the Tories are 
of the highest importance, as showing the spirit of his party during the last century. 
The most famous are the letters on The Spirit of Patriotism, The Idea of a Patriot King, 
The State of Parties on the Accession of King George I., and the series of nineteen 
letters on Parties. In the volume of Tracts also are to be found papers bearing on the 
same subject, for example, on pp. 207, 241 and 281. These writings are the arsenal from 
which all later Tory writers have drawn the best of their amunition. 

MODERN WORKS. 

Before examining any extended authority on this subject, the student will do well 
to master some concise description of changes. 

Green's History of the English People, vol, iv., is unfortunately not yet published. 
His Shorter History is, however, very able in the treatment of the Revolution. Pages 
665-669 show the nature and effects of the Bill of Rights, the established sovereignty of 
the Commons, the changes with reference to revenue grants, the necessity of the Militia 
Act, the character of William's first ministry. Pages 673-676 describe effectively the 
plan of Sunderland, the requirements which it met, the beauty of its working, and the 
success of Representative Ministry. 

Macaulay's History, vol. ii., chap, x., pp. 583-693. Here is the essence of the Dec- 
laration of Rights, in itself a recapitulation of the necessity of the Revolution. Here 
also, the remarkable nature of the movement is made clear, the change, quiet but 
mighty, and the vindication, sudden but enduring. On William's first ministerial 
arrangement, see vol. iii., chap, xi., p. 23. There was trouble, however, from this mon- 
grel ministry, p. 67. The Bill of Rights opens at chapter xiv., p. 447. Notice Bur- 
net's absurd provision with regard to the religious color of a king's wife. The Whig 
(.'orporation Bill, and the untiomfortable atmosphere in which the Whigs discovered 
themselves, will illustrate the spirit of the party, p. 462. Parlimentary corruption, p. 
4^. In vol. iv., chap, xviii., p. 216, are some important debates on the salaries of place- 
men, aud on the bills against Papists. Beginning with p. 247, the bill on High Taeason 
attbrds some insight into the pi i vileges of the peerage. The origin of the Land-tax and 
of the National debt, the sharp diseustions on Parlimentary Reform, and the measures 
advocated, denote a change in the features of government, chap, xix., pp. 385-416. But 
of all great changes after the Revolution, that most remarkable is the introduction of a 
true ministerial government. Macaulay makes very interesting this naturally attrac- 
tive subject, sketches ihe peculiarities of each member of the famous junto, and 
shows the effect, in practice, of Sunderland's plan, chap, xx., pp. 492-552. After the 
Treaty of Ryswick, some exciting questions arose for parlimentary disposition. Of 
these was the necessity of a strtuding army. The Mutiny Act will be found in voL v., 
p. 273. On the election of 1698. see chap, xxiv., p. 354 ; the remarks on the state of tlwe 
ministry will be found useful. 

Rakkk, vol. iv., bk. xix., chap, iii., is a careful consideration of the reforms which 
the Prince of Orange strove to bring about, and of the position in which he found 
himself in 1689. As to the yearly revenue granted by the Convention ParliAmeat, see 
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p. 678 of the same volume. The matter of ministries and of the exclusion of place- 
men from Parliament, and the position of parties In 1692-3 are examined, vol. v., bk. 
XX., chap. V. Chapter vi., on finance, and the remarks in bk. xxl., chaps. 11. and ill., 
on the reduction of the army are worthy of notice. Read, also, chap, vi., concerning 
the Hanoverian succe-sslon, and chaps, viii. and x., which give an adequate idea of 
Whig aud Tory parties. (Consult index. 

Stanhope's Reign of Queen Anne, chap, i., pp. 13-40, sketches briefly the relation 
of William to his parliaments during the last two vears of his rclgn. Stanhope was a 
Tory in sympathy, and consequently is not so unreserved as Macaulay in his admira- 
tion aud praise of William III. The general elections of 1702, and their results are 
notewonhy. 

SiK James Mackintosh's History of the Revolution unfortunately did not reach the 
Revolution. The author has, however, developed the cau.ses of the uprising. In the 
continuation,—" bad continuation," as Macaulay says,— there is a review of the parties 
of 1688; chap, xvlii., pp. r)82-90. 

Macaulay's Essay on this History (Essays, vol. ill., pp. 312-335.), shows the weak- 
ness of James's character and policy, states several of the benefits springing from the 
Revolution, and explains the secret of the seventy years Whigism of English gov- 
ernment. 

On the History of Parties, vol. 1. of Cooke's very full treatment will be of especial 
value. It would be of great advantage to read chap, il., on the Whigs and Tories of 
Charles II.'s reign ; and much attention should be paid to chaps, xvi.-xix. Here we 
have a sketch of party views in the Convention Parliament, a history of changes in 
administration and manner of administration, the "intrigues" of the Tories and the 
"liberal policy" of the Whigs— for the author is a Whig,— William's private variations 
of political attachment, and, finally, a description of parties upon the accession of 
Anne. The book is an excellent one ; for the honest expression ot favor is surely prefer- 
able to the milk-and-watery pretense of impartiality. 

Disraeli's Vindication of the English Constitution is an entertaining contrast to the 
preceeding work. It was written in 1835, one year before Cooke's work and two years 
before Disraeli entered parliament. Strongly Tory, the writer i?hows, or tries to show, 
the tendency of Whigism to oligarchical government from the time of William III. to 
George III., pp. 108-173. Then, pp. 174-188, we have the meaning of the parties,— the 
Whigs, "odious to the people," the Tories, democratic in character. Pages 186-8, on 
Bolingbroke's happy reformation of Toryism, are good. 

In Cannin(j's Speeches, vol. iv., pp. 863-373, is to be found a curious presentation of 
the Tory view of the monarch's rights to interfere with elections. See a singular note on 
p. 366, and a siill more curious one on p. 368. 

Mahon's (Stanhope's) History from 1713 to 1783, though written from an opposite 
political point of view, is no unworthy continuation of Macaulay. 

May's Constitutional Hi.story of England, vol. i., pp. 1-9. A sketch of the influence 
of the sovereign since tlie Revolution, of ministerial responsibility, and of the strong 
government of the Whigs, The wealth derived from the vast crown-lands of early 
kings as compared with the poverty of William III. and his successors, and the settle- 
ment of William and Mary's Civil List. pp. 22r)-2;«. Vol. il., chap, vii., pp. 98-107, 
on parlimentary control over the revenue of the sovereign and over taxes. Chap vili., 
pp. 431-438, a history of the development and influence of parties under the Stuarts, 
and after 1688. On the freedom of the press which followed the Revolution, see chap. 
Ix., pp. 238-254. The connection between religion and i)olitics in England during the 
struggle for religious liberty, from the reformation to the accession of George III., is 
treated in vol. ill., chap, xll., pp. 60-Sl. 

BuBKB's Works, vol. iv., pp. 11.0-151. A seiies of extracts from the statements of 



